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Nhat Are the Hopes for Peace? 


* 


Mr. Jounson: This past week the London Conference of the For- 
tn Ministers of the United States, Great Britain, France, and the 
viet Union broke up in a row, and Secretary of State George C. 
arshall has charged that the Soviet Union alone, in the hope of cre- 
ing chaos in Europe for its own power objectives, was responsible 
r the collapse of the meeting. 

On Friday of this week, the day Secretary Marshall returned from 
yndon, President Truman presented his request to Congress for 
venteen billion dollars to aid in the rehabilitation of Western Eu- 
pe, pointing out that a healthy, sound Europe is essential for Ameri- 
n security. 

Rather than a traditional Rounp Taste discussion to analyze 
Vhat Are the Hopes for Peace?” I will question each of my col- 
gues, in turn, in the light of the past week’s developments to see 
w each sees the problem of peace or war. 

Gottschalk, has the London Conference made the atmosphere of 
ace or war any clearer? 


Mr. GortrscuHaLk: Yes, clearer, but not brighter! Secretary Mar- 
all’s speech, last Friday, plainly meant that we have reached an- 
ler turning-point in our relations with Russia. At the risk of over- 
aplification, the struggle may now be said to have boiled down to a 
st of power between American dollars, on the one hand, and Russian 
ypaganda, on the other, with each side, however, apparently 
lized also to reinforce its efforts by political maneuvers and, if 
sessary, ultimately by military force as well. 


Me. Jounson: That looks like the old-fashioned power politics of 
war vintage. 


¢ 
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Mr. GorrscHatk: Yes, it does, and it is highly dangerous as sucl| 
To refuse to recognize that this is a tense and delicate situation woul) 
be foolish. 

If, at any given point, such as Salonika, for example, in Greece « 
Berlin in Germany, economic pressure in the form of dollars shoul 
seem inadequate to the United States, or psychological pressure in tH 
form of propaganda to the U.S.S.R., each would be tempted to tr 
other means to win advantage, and the resort to arms might becom 
unavoidable. } 


Mr. Jounson: Are you suggesting that war is inevitable? : 


i 


Mr. Gorrscuatk: No, I do not think so. I do not think that w 
will have to get the boys into the trenches by Christmas. On the cor) 
trary, I believe that we have a fair chance of avoiding war entirely) 
In my opinion, the State Department of the United States is actin) 
correctly in the present crisis—meeting Russian provocations in th 
only way which is likely to preserve peace, even though that way | 
itself precarious. The decisions which have been reached by the Stat, 
Department since the Truman Doctrine seem to me to have bee 
forced upon us by Russian policy. The Russians have preferred a tes. 
of power using ideologies as an instrument of power. 


Mr. Jounson: I am a simple fellow, Gottschalk. What do yo 
mean by that? 


Mr. GotrscuHatk: I mean that Communists are no longer idealist 
so much as pro-Russians; and the other countries need no longer bE 
democratic so much as anti-Russian to be in our camp. | 

My own attitude toward Russian foreign policy, as some Roll 
TaBLe fans may recognize, has gone through three stages. Up unt 
the Potsdam Conference, I had hoped that Russia would keep fait’ 
with her own declaration that she would stop at the 1940 frontie. 
That frontier seemed to me far from ideal, but I never hid from myse! 
that we were engaged in a three-cornered fight—freedom against com 
munism against fascism; and, since the Russians were doing a goo 
job of killing Fascists, I felt that it was necessary to pay and t 
appease and to reward them to that extent. 
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Then the Potsdam Agreement made clear that Russia had no inten- 
tion of stopping at the 1940 line, even if she ever had had before. And 
so I passed into a second stage, where I apologized for the Russian 
policy on the ground that the grievously wounded U.S.S.R. wanted 

‘nothing so much as peace but felt frightened and insecure and was 
building up a system of buffer areas around her as a protection against 
a more powerful and potentially aggressive anti-Russian world. 


Mr. Jounson: But is that not still true? Is the capitalist world not 
‘stronger than the Russian constellation? 


Mr. GorttscnHalk: I sincerely hope so, and I believe so. But I do 
‘not think that that bothers the Russians as much as it once did. As 
orthodox Marxians, they feel that history is on their side and that 
sooner or later they will win. Their unwillingness to compromise or 
seven to negotiate upon a number of measures calculated to preserve 
international peace now convinces me that the Russians are not afraid 
any more, if they ever were. 

It is hard to explain Russia’s present policy except in terms of de- 
liberate aggression and in the expectation that the capitalist world is 
near collapse and that it is to Russia’s interest to bring that collapse 
sooner rather than later. 


Mr. Jounson: If you were a Russian, would you not go on that 
assumption, too? 


_ Mr. Gortscnatk: Yes, I would, if I were a totalitarian Communist 
Russian. I would feel safer if the capitalist world were weak or had 
entirely collapsed. Since that is a natural attitude, we have no choice 
nut to do all that we can to prove that they are mistaken. Obviously 
we must act in such a way as to do what we can to preserve peace now. 
That is the way I think that the State Department under Secretary 
Wiarshall has been going. Alongside the advocacy of self-determination 
und self-help for Europe, we have been playing a skilful game of power 
eolitics. We have, by the Truman Doctrine, demonstrated that Russia 
i not be appeased wherever it is possible for us to put up effective 
istance, and thereby we have kept Russia out of the Straits and the 


diterranean. 


y 
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The Marshall Plan has made friends and influenced people by indi- 
cating that we will help Europe to regain its economic footing and 
political security, meanwhile keeping the door open to the Eastern 
European nations—and even to Russia—if they will come in. By | 
throwing our support to the parties in the center, avoiding Fascists | 
and Communists alike in France and in Italy, we have shown the } 
intention of supporting the only effective democratic elements we can j 
find in Western Europe. And on this side we have, by our Pan-Ameri- | 
can policy, built up our hemispheric defenses. 


Mr. Jounson: Yes, but in the past few years you yourself have } 
admitted the mistake in counting too much on Russian good will. Is } 
it not possible that you are now mistaken on counting too much on § 
mere power? 


Mr. Gorrscuavk: I do not think that I was mistaken in the past; 7 
the situation keeps changing on me. The Russians once understood | 
better than we that this was a three-cornered fight, and they seemed to } 
resent it at that time. Now they appear to prefer it that way more | 
than we do. When Fascist Germany was the greatest danger, the ! 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. had to unite against it. Now totalitarian § 
Russia is the greater danger, and, by frustrating negotiations, it is” 
forcing a showdown. It would be idle to claim that I like this picture; 5 
it is not pretty. As I see it, it is the result of bungling on both sides | 
since the Atlantic Charter was thrown overboard. Our program has‘ 
little moral or ideological appeal, though much more than exists on } 
the other side, except as glorified in the Russian propaganda. But it is } 
the only program which seems to me likely to persuade the Russians} 
that we shall neither appease nor collapse. I doubt that the Russians) 
now, against our open opposition, will risk a major offensive; and if we!) 
do not either, there will be no major war, despite repeated crises. I | 
count upon the Russians to yield, short of war, if it becomes clear that 
we shall neither climb down nor cave in. 


Mr. Jounson: And now, what, in your opinion, are the hopes for 
peace, Wirth? 


Mr. Wirtu: As Secretary of State Marshall in his radio report last! 
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Friday night assured us, no real ground was gained or lost at the 
London Conference. But he went on to say that, as a result of the 
Conference, the problems which must be solved between the United 
States and the Soviet Union are clearer than they were before. These 
problems, as I see them, are of four major kinds: (1) To arrive at an 
agreement on the peace treaties with Germany, Austria, and Japan; 
(2) to relieve the critical needs of the war-scarred countries of Europe 
and the world and to initiate measures which will lead to reconstruc- 
tion and recovery; (3) to find ways by which America and Russia can 
live in peace under different economic, political, and social systems; 
and (4) to perfect the only, though admittedly embryonic and im- 
potent, international organization which the human race has, so that 
the horrible fear of impending atomic and other forms of death can be 
banished from the earth. 


Mr. Jounson: What do you think is the state of affairs with refer- 
ence to each of these four problems? 


Mr. Wirtu: Lest there be misunderstanding about the premises 
{from which I argue, let me say, at the outset, that I would regard the 
‘extension and the ultimate triumph of the present Soviet system of 
‘government as a calamity for the world. Let me also make it clear that 
[1 regard the humanitarian task of bringing aid and hope to the 
istricken peoples of the earth as urgent. 

As to the first question—that is, the peace treaties and such details 
jas boundaries and reparations—I agree with Secretary Marshall that 
jagreements on these questions are the reflection rather than the cause 
sof settlement. Neither we nor the Russians are likely to resort to war 
sover these matters. If we can settle the more basic issues which divide 
jus, agreement on these details will follow automatically. 

On the second question—relief and reconstruction—it is clear that 
‘the means must be found for aid not only to Western Europe but to 
ali the countries ravaged and disorganized by war, among which 
Russia herself and the countries in her sphere of influence are among 
the most gravely afflicted. The question is not, then, one of whether it 


< be done, but how. 


y 
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On the third question—the discovery of roads to reconciliation be- 
tween such widely different countries as the United States and the 
Soviet Union—the obstacles are, of course, formidable. In attacking 
this problem, it is important to keep in mind that they are the only 
two great powers left in the world and that all the other countries are 
dependent for their safety upon peace between these two. 

On the fourth and last issue—the perfection of a world organization 
—considering the precarious state of the world, it should not be neces- | 
sary to argue the need for building the world order under law into a | 
safe and promising habitation for man, in which all men will increas- 
ingly share the resources of the earth and in which all will be done to} 
build a decent floor for human existence, below which no human being | 
will need to sink. We must try to build a world in which all men are | 
guaranteed the essential freedoms of thought, conscience, and expres-/ 
sion and are allowed to exercise the maximum of liberty in all cultural) 
and other respects consistent with the equal freedom of others. 


Mr. Jounson: Where do we stand now with respect to these! 
various issues? 


Mr. Wirtu: All these issues, as we can readily see, are clearly . 
related. Furthermore, we are not starting from scratch to deal with) 
these issues. What we do in the future, and what the Russians do, isy) 
of course, influenced by what we and they have already done. | 

The immediate question is whether the measures suggested by} 
President Truman’s latest message are calculated to attain the ends) 
which I have stated. I fear that they are not. I fear not only that they 
will fail but that they will move us further on the road to war. Becausel) 
all of us are now fairly familiar with the nature of such a war and its 
probable consequences for man and civilization, I think that we shoul 
leave no stone unturned to prevent it. 

My reasons for this fear are as follows: First, we are beclouding our. 
genuine and noble humanitarian motive, which is to relieve desperat 
human need, by avowedly using our aid as an instrument for enhanc | 
ing our power and as a weapon to fight the spread of communism and 


. . . . | | 
of Soviet influence. In this I suspect that we will be unsuccessful, a | 
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our failure in Greece to establish either order or democracy by this 
method has thus far demonstrated. The American people would, I 
believe, be willing to give 3 per cent, or even more, of their national 
income if they felt that it would bring relief to a sadly suffering Europe 
and world or if it could save the peace or give the prospect of the 
maintenance of our freedom and the hope of the democratic way of 
life. But the seventeen billion dollars contemplated in President Tru- 
man’s four-year program will not be enough. No sum will be enough 
if we couple humanitarian effort with power politics, as apparently we 
intend to do, because our motives will be suspect, even among the 
recipients of our benefaction. Human freedom cannot be bought at 
any cash price. 


Mr. Jounson: What is our policy at the present moment doing to 
the United Nations? 


Mr. WirtH: Recognizing that the United Nations suffers from 
great defects and recognizing also the obstacles which the Russians 
have put in its way by their abuse of the veto and other forms of 
sabotage, I believe, nevertheless, that it is true that, by circumventing 
the only international machinery which we possess, we are further 
undermining the prospects of ever bringing the United Nations to a 
stage where it can operate as an effective international agency. If we 
genuinely want to prevent suffering and further disintegration in the 
world, we might at least try and try again to use the existing machin- 
ery, with or without Russian help, instead of creating unilateral means 
of our own. 

The European Economic Commission, which might be a suitable 
United Nations instrument for European relief and reconstruction, is 
being bypassed today as the United Nations was earlier in the case of 
Greece. 

And my third reason for the fear which I have entertained is that 
éur present step, considering the background and conditions under 
which it is being taken, will be interpreted by the Russians (whether 
fightly or wrongly) as a further move in the direction of their encircle- 
ment. At the same time, it will not lead to greater stability in the 
Western European nations. It will rather most probably deepen the 


g 
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cleavage between the Russians and ourselves. It will provoke counter- 
moves on their part, and it will thus lessen the prospects of mutual 
agreement. It will strengthen reactionary forces and continue bitter 
internal strife in the countries of Europe. It is part of a cold war 
which, if continued, will lead to a hot war. 


Mr. Jounson: Since this Rounp TaB te is discussing “What Are 
the Hopes for Peace?” what then should we do? 


Mr. Wirtu: If we are to move away from the road which leads to 
war, we must resume, at the earliest opportunity, the negotiations 
where they were broken off with firmness, directness, and patience. 
We must continue all efforts on all fronts to arrive at agreement on 
those issues on which agreement is indispensable. We must, by every 
step that we take, contribute to the building of an atmosphere con- 


ducive to fruitful negotiation. We must act as if agreement were pos- | 
sible, instead of impossible. We must keep constantly in mind that the | 


fear on the part of each of the two powers involved that every move 
of the other is a threat to its own position will inevitably call forth 


countermeasures against the threatened action, which will be inter- } 
preted as aggression. If we operate on the basis of the most pessi- 
mistic assumptions about the motives of the Russians, we will be led | 


to war in the end anyway. We might as well operate on the basis of 
more optimistic assumptions. Now, I realize that it will be difficult to 
break this vicious circle. I realize, further, that the Russians have been 
truculent, obnoxious, and cynical. Our present policy, however, will 
make them even more so. If the Russians act stupidly, it is our cue to 


act wisely. We should leave nothing undone to constructive, positive | 


statesmanship to minimize their stubbornness and their aggressive- 
f 


ness. 

This is not a counsel of appeasement, for I believe that, by embark- 
ing on such a policy, we are not weakening our defensive or offensive 
power by one iota. Rather we will, in addition to our military might, ' 


gain the strongest weapon of all—an unchallengeable moral position. 
This is the only way in which two great powers in a world without 


neutrals can compromise their differences without compromising their | 
integrity and the peace of the world. | 
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Mr. Jounson: What are the hopes for peace, Douglas, as you see 
them? 


Mr. Douctas: I do not want to stage a dogfight with Wirth, but I 
would like to comment on his argument that, while we should give 
economic aid to Europe, we nevertheless should not administer it. 
He apparently believes that this should instead be done by the United 
Nations or by somebody connected with it. I believe that this conten- 
tion fails to recognize some very important facts. In the first place, 
we should not forget, as Wirth seems to do, that Secretary Marshall 
originally offered to give aid to Eastern Europe and to Russia herself 
if she would cooperate. This Russia refused to do. She not only de- 
clined to come in herself but she would not permit her satellites to 
accept. Then the Russian leaders used propaganda to try to prevent 
Western Europe from getting any aid. These leaders have now stirred 
up general strikes in both France and Italy in order to cripple those 
countries still further and to make it more difficult for the Marshall 
Plan to work. It has, therefore, been Russia and not ourselves which 
has split Europe down the center on this as on so many other issues. 


Mr. Jounson: Yes, but why bypass the United Nations? 


Mr. Douctas: The proposal that we turn the whole matter over to 
the United Nations slides all too easily over the fact that Russia has 
consistently tried to hamstring that body at every turn. Within the 
Security Council of the United Nations, Russia has used the veto 
power no less than twenty-two times; and, when outvoted in the As- 
sembly, under the two-thirds rule, Russia has refused to abide by the 
decision. Instances of this are the Balkan and Greek border dispute 
and Korea. 

Had we tried, therefore, to turn over the whole matter of aid to the 
United Nations, the proposal would almost inevitably have been tied up 
by the delaying tactics of the Russians and by their use of the veto. 
“Moreover, once having submitted the matter to the United Nations, 

At would then have been almost impossible for us to have withdrawn 
the proposal from that body and to have gone ahead with it ourselves. 
The city people of Europe, who are living on from twelve to eighteen 
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hundred calories of food a day, or from 35 to So per cent of our average 
diet, and who are cold and desperate, could not stand such delays nor 
could the political situation. It is, therefore, a condition and not 
merely a theory which confronts us. 


It is entirely impracticable to believe, as Wirth seems to believe, , 


after the experience of the last assembly of the United Nations, that 


Russia would now permit the Marshall Plan to work. The choice is, ; 


therefore, between American aid, supervised by the United States it- 
self, and no aid at all. American aid is needed not only to feed the 


hungry and to get the industries of Europe going but also to give the 


people of Western Europe the courage to resist the police state which 
Russia would try to impose upon them. This is the moral appeal of the 
American policy, which I do not think we should discard. 

The men and women of Western Europe have thrown off the police 


state of fascism, and they have just resisted the first wave of Com- | 


munist attacks. But other attacks are coming, and, if we deny them 
aid, their resistance will be greatly weakened, for it is hard to get men 
and women who have been hungry for years to fight in defense of 
democracy. If they feel desperate and if they believe that they have 


been deserted by us, they are likely either to turn toward the police | 


state of Russia or at the very least not to resist it. 


There is, moreover, a third consideration. In the case of UNRRA, 


other countries, notably Great Britain and the Dominions, contributed 
30 per cent of the cost, and it was, therefore, proper that we should 
have international control over the allocation of the funds. But in the 


present case we are contributing all and not merely part of the money. | 


Is it improper, therefore, that we should wish to allocate it ourselves? 
It should be remembered, moreover, that the various countries will 
be in immediate charge of handling this aid within their borders and 
that only general supervision will be exercised by us. 


Mr. Jounson: I have just returned from three months in Europe, 
and there is considerable fear there that the United States will try to 
impose its political views on Europe as the price of aid. 


Mr. Dovatas: This is the propaganda charge of the Communists, 
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out there is really nothing to it. The Marshall Plan does not interfere 
with the internal economic policy of any country. It is not an attempt 
o establish an American dictatorship. It merely means that those 
seuntries which are helped will have free elections, free speech, and a 
ree press and that the people of these countries will be free to choose 
wiiat they want instead of being forced to accept Russian domination 
it the point of the gun. 


Mr. Jounson: Will our policy preserve peace? 


Mr. Dovctas: I believe that the experience of the 1930’s should 
lave taught us that we do not get peace by constantly yielding to 
gression. Such an attitude merely builds up the strength of the 
iggressor and makes him more contemptuous of those who yield. If 
iweression is permitted to sweep across Europe, then ultimately 
\merica itself will be forced either to become a police state or to re- 
ist. Under those conditions, there is but one choice for free men to 
nake, and that is to resist. But matters might have been allowed to 
0 so far that it would then be too late to resist effectively. 

The best hope for peace seems, therefore, to me to lie in our present 
olicy. This is to feed and to aid the people of the free countries of 
Vestern Europe who are putting up a good fight against the police 
tate of the Communists. Secondly, it lies in the development of 
ooled strength to resist further aggression. 

By doing this, we can, and I believe will, check the westward spread 
f totalitarianism. We may be able, by these tactics, to convince the 
tussian leaders that it would be unwise for them to transgress further. 
‘hey might then become convinced that the best thing for them to do 
vas to use their energies to build up their own war-shattered country 
nd to adopt a more conciliatory policy. I hope, therefore, that we 
mericans, regardless of party, will rally around the proposals of 
resident Truman and Secretary Marshall. 

Let us, therefore, at this Christmas season, be both firm and kindly 
1 spirit; and, while determined to resist aggression, may we at the 
wine time free our hearts from both fear and hate. 


Mk. Jounson: And now, Smith, what has the philosopher to con- 
bute of faith and hope and deed of Christmas charity? 


2 


a 
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Mr. Sir: Two things—clarity and conscience and the Christma 
charity which these two may spell. There is clarity above the ordinary 
when practically every congressman who goes to see comes back tc 
say that we must give aid to Europe. We seem united on the substance 
of this business. 


Mr. Jounson: You say, “we.” That “we” does not include Russiz 
and her dependencies, and so our question about the prospects o, 
peace. Why should not the Marshall Plan be a United Nations plan. 


Mr. Smitu: Why not, indeed, save that Russia will not permit it 
She will neither go into the kingdom of mercy nor suffer those who are 
going in. The truth is that we, as the only nation able to do it, mus’ 
help rebuild Europe in order to give the United Nations a chance tc 
live. That is the Marshall Plan, a respirator for the United Nations 
breathless in its cradle for being mauled too often by the loving kind: 
liness of a bear. 

We have achieved real clarity on aid to Europe. We know that we 
as a nation must arm to the teeth or make the United Nations strong 
The United Nations cannot work while undernourished on food anc 
overfondled with veto, so we furnish food rather than bayonets tc 
make the European nations strong enough to stand if we cannot to’ 
gether forestall the veto. | 


Mr. Jounson: Gorgeous language, T. V.! You seem to regard thi 
Marshall Plan as being for Europe and for the United Nations rathe 
than being against Russia. 


Mr. Smitu: Of course I do—both the Marshall Plan and the Tru 
man Doctrine. They are for, not against. That is our Christmas spiri 
to the world through the whole year. 

We would have aided Europe as we have always aided starviny 
people. The Marshall Plan is a sort of American UNRRA, because th’ 
UN of UNRRA ran afoul of too much veto. We would have aided th 
world without the threat of communism; we will aid the world de 
spite the disapproval of the Communists. The fact that Asia ha 
always been despotic is no good reason to us why Europe must alway 
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oe chaotic. We will aid Europe for conscience’ sake, though not for 
sure charity. It is either us with the United Nations, or us with- 
yut the United Nations. For our own sake, therefore, we have to give 
she United Nations a chance to live at all. The Marshall Plan is that. 
We have to give the United Nations a chance to live freely; that is the 
f*uman Doctrine. 

We Americans want peace, but not peace at any price, not even at 
Christmastime. As the Monroe Doctrine made a calculated risk for an 
ill-American peace which was constructive, so the Truman Doctrine 
isks an all-nations’ peace that is Christian in approach and demo- 
ratic in method. We would rather live with the risks of war now in 
he hope of self-perpetuating peace in the future than to kid our chil- 
lren with a grand piece of appeasement and the unity of the graveyard 
it the end of the rope. 

We have to offer the world, indeed, at this Christmas spirit, Lin- 
oln’s double wisdom: ‘“‘What we deal with is too vast for malice’; 
uit, as he concluded at Cooper Union, to the southern slavocracy, 
‘neither let us be slandered from our duty by false accusations against 
s nor frightened from it by menaces of destruction. Let us have faith 
hat right makes might, and in that faith let us to the end dare to do 
ur duty as we understand it.” 
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PROBLEMS OF FOREIGN POLICY | 


SELECTIONS FROM PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S MESSAGE TO 
CONGRESS ON LONG-TERM AID TO EUROPE 
DECEMBER I8, 1947 


To the Congress of the United States: 


.... The United States has taken 
the lead in world-wide efforts to pro- 
mote industrial and agricultural re- 
construction and a revival of world 
commerce, for we know that enduring 
peace must be based upon increased 
production and an expanding flow of 
goods and materials among nations 
for the benefit of all. 

Since the surrender of the Axis 
powers, we have provided more than 
$15 billion, in the form of grants and 
loans, for aid to victims of the war, to 
prevent starvation, disease, and suf- 
fering; to aid in the restoration of 
transportation and communications; 
and to assist in rebuilding war-devas- 
tated economies. This assistance has 
averted stark tragedy and has aided 
progress toward recovery in many 
areas of the world. 

In these and many other ways, 
the people of the United States have 
abundantly demonstrated their de- 
sire for world peace and the freedom 
and well-being of all nations. 


* 
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We must now make a grave anc 
significant decision relating to ou’ 
further efforts to create the condi 
tions of peace. We must decid 
whether or not we will complete thé 
job of helping the free nations of Eu 
rope to recover from the devastatiot 
of the war. Our decision will deter 
mine in large part the future of thi 
people of that continent. It will als¢ 
determine in large part whether thé 
free nations of the world can look for 
ward with hope to a peaceful anc 
prosperous future as independen 
states, or whether they must live ir 
poverty and in fear of selfish totali 
tarian aggression. 


INTEREST OF THE UNITED STATES 
IN EUROPEAN RECOVERY 


.... The people of the Unite 
States have shown, by generous con 
tributions since the end of hostilities 
their great sympathy and concer 
for the many millions in Europe wh 
underwent the trials of war an 
enemy occupation. Our sympathy i 
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undiminished, but we know that we 
cannot give relief indefinitely, and so 
we seek practical measures which will 
eliminate Europe’s need for further 
meliet.. ss. 

Our deepest concern with Euro- 
pean recovery, however, is that it is 
essential to the maintenance of the 
civilization in which the American 
way of life is rooted. It is the only as- 
‘surance of the continued independ- 
ence and integrity of a group of na- 
‘tions who constitute a bulwark for 
|the principles of freedom, justice and 
'the dignity of the individual. 

The economic plight in which Eu- 
|rope now finds itself has intensified a 
political struggle between those who 
\wish to remain free men living under 
tthe rule of law and those who would 
|use economic distress as a pretext for 
tthe establishment of a totalitarian 
;state. 

The next few years can determine 
vwhether the free countries of Europe 
ywill be able to preserve their heritage 
sof freedom. If Europe fails to recover, 
tthe peoples of these countries might 
‘be driven to the philosophy of de- 
sspair—the philosophy which con- 
tends that their basic wants can be 
imet only by the surrender of their 
ibasic rights to totalitarian control. 

Such a turn of events would con- 
sstitute a shattering blow to peace and 
stability in the world. It might well 
compel us to modify our own eco- 
nomic system and to forego, for the 
sake of our own security, the enjoy- 
waent of our freedoms and privileges. 

It is for these reasons that the 
United States has so vital an interest 
tm strengthening the belief of the 
weople of Europe that freedom from 
éear and want will be achieved under 
free and democratic governments, 


ORIGINS OF THE EUROPEAN 
RECOVERY PROGRAM 


. European recovery is essen- 
tially a problem for the nations of 
Europe. It was therefore apparent 
that it could not be solved, even with 
outside aid, unless the European na- 
tions themselves would find a joint 
solution and accept joint responsi- 
bility for its execution. Such a co- 
operative plan would serve to release 
the full productive resources of Eu- 
rope and provide a proper basis for 
measuring the need and effectiveness 
of further aid from outside Europe, 
and in particular from the United 
States. 

These considerations led to the 
suggestion by the Secretary of State 
on June 5, 1947, that further help 
from the United States should be 
given only after the countries of Eu- 
rope had agreed upon their basic re- 
quirements and the steps which they 
would take in order to give proper 
effect to additional aid from us..... 


THE RECOVERY PROGRAM PROPOSED 
BY THE EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


The report of the European Com- 
mittee was transmitted to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States late in 
September. The report describes the 
present economic situation of Europe 
and the extent to which the partici- 
pating countries can solve their prob- 
lem by individual and joint efforts. 
After taking into account these re- 
covery efforts, the report estimates 
the extent to which the sixteen coun- 
tries will be unable to pay for the im- 
ports they must have. 

The report points out that the 
peoples of Western Europe depend 
for their support upon international 
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trade. It has been possible for some 
270 million people, occupying this 
relatively small area, to enjoy a good 
standard of living only by manufac- 
turing imported raw materials and 
exporting the finished products to the 
rest of the world. They must also im- 
port foodstuffs in large volume, for 
there is not enough farm land in 
Western Europe to support its popu- 
lation even with intensive cultivation 
and with favorable weather. They 
cannot produce adequate amounts of 
cotton, oil and other raw materials. 
Unless these deficiencies are met by 
imports, the productive centers of 
Europe can function only at low effi- 
ciency, if at all. 

In the past these necessary im- 
ports were paid for by exports from 
Europe, by the performance of serv- 
ices such as shipping and banking, and 
by income from capital investments 
abroad. All these elements of inter- 
national trade were so badly dis- 
rupted by the war that the people of 
Western Europe have been unable to 
produce in their own countries, or to 
purchase elsewhere, the goods essen- 
tial to their livelihood. Shortages of 
raw materials, productive capacity, 
and exportable commodities have set 
up vicious circles of increasing scarci- 
ties and lowered standards of living. 

The economic recovery of Western 
European countries depends upon 
breaking through these vicious circles 
by increasing production to a point 
where exports and services can pay 
for the imports they must have to 
live. The basic problem in making 
Europe self-supporting is to increase 
European production. 

The sixteen nations presented in 
their report a recovery program de- 
signed to enable them, and Western 
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Germany, to become economically 
self-supporting within a period of four 
years and thereafter to maintain a 
reasonable minimum standard of liv- 


ing for their people without special | 


help from others. The program rests 
upon four basic points: 


1. A strong production effort by each 
of the participating countries. 


2. Creation of internal financial sta- 
bility by each country. 


. Maximum and continuing cooper- 


WwW 


ation among the participating | 


countries. 


4. A solution of the problem of the 
participating countries’ trading 
deficit with the American conti-' 
nents, particularly by increasing | 
topese exports. 


The nations represented on the ! 
European Committee agreed at Paris. 
to do everything in their power to’ 
achieve these four aims. They agreed - 


to take definite measures leading to 
financial, economic and monetary 
stability, the reduction of trade bar- 


riers, the removal of obstacles to the 


free movement of persons within 
Europe, and a joint effort to use their. 
common resources to the best ad- 
vantage. 22.) 


When all these factors had been: 
considered, the European Committee. 


concluded that there will still be a re- 
quirement for large quantities of 
food, fuel, raw materials and capital 
equipment for which the financial re- 
sources of the participating countries 
will be inadequate. With successful 
execution of the European recovery 
program, this requirement will dimin- 


needs without special aid. 


\ 
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APPRAISAL OF THE EURO- 
PEAN PROBLEM 


. All our plans and actions 
‘must be founded on the fact that the 
‘situation we are dealing with is flex- 
ible and not fixed, and we must be 
‘prepared to make adjustments when- 
‘ever necessary. 

Weather conditions will largely de- 
‘termine whether agricultural goals 
‘can be met. 

Political events in Europe and in 
‘the rest of the world cannot be ac- 
‘curately foreseen. We must not be 
blind to the fact that the commu- 
‘nists have announced determined op- 
‘position to any effort to help Eu- 
‘rope get back on its feet. There will 
unquestionably be further incite- 
ments to strike, not for the purpose of 
‘redressing the legitimate grievances 
of particular groups, but for the pur- 
pose of bringing chaos in the hope 
that it will pave the way for totali- 
trian control. 

On the other hand, if confidence 
and optimism are reestablished soon, 
the spark they provide can kindle 
minited efforts to a degree which 
would substantially accelerate the 
progress of European recovery. 

Despite these many imponder- 
ables, the dimensions of the necessary 
assistance by the United States can 
row be determined within reasonable 
imits. We can evaluate the probable 
success of a bold concept of assistance 
-o the European economy. We can 
jetermine the principles upon which 
Araerican aid should be based. We 
van estimate the probable magni- 
“aie of the assistance required and 
udge whether we can, safely and 
wisely, provide that assistance. 

“Extensive consideration has been 
n to these problems. Congres- 


sional committees and_ individual 
Members of the Congress have 
studied them at home and abroad 
during the recent Congressional re- 
cess. The report of the European na- 
tions has been carefully analyzed by 
officials of our Government. Com- 
mittees of the Executive Branch and 
a group of distinguished private citi- 
zens have given their best thought to 
the relationship between Europe’s 
needs and our resources. 


PROGRAM FOR UNITED STATES AID 


In the light of all these factors, an 
integrated program for United States 
aid to European recovery has been 
prepared for submission to the Con- 
gress. 

In developing this program, cer- 
tain basic considerations have been 
kept in mind: 

First, the program is designed to 
make genuine recovery possible with- 
in a definite period of time, not mere- 
ly to continue relief indefinitely. 

Second, the program is designed to 
insure that the funds and goods 
which we furnish will be used most 
effectively for European recovery. 

Third, the program is designed to 
minimize the financial cost to the 
United States, but at the same time 
to avoid imposing on the European 
countries crushing financial burdens 
which they could not carry in the 
long run. 

Fourth, the program is designed 
with due regard for conserving the 
physical resources of the United 
States and minimizing the impact on 
our economy of furnishing aid to Eu- 
rope. 

Fifth, the program is designed to 
be consistent with other international 
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relationships and responsibilities of 
the United States. 

Sixth, the administration of the 
program is designed to carry out 
wisely and efficiently this great en- 
terprise of our foreign policy. 

I shall discuss each of these basic 
considerations in turn. 


RECOVERY—NOT RELIEF 


The program is designed to assist 
the participating European countries 
in obtaining imports essential to 
genuine economic recovery which 
they cannot finance from their own 
resources. It is based on the expecta- 
tion that with this assistance Euro- 
pean recovery can be substantially 
completed in about four years. 

The aid which will be required 
from the United States for the first 
fifteen months—from April 1, 1948, 
to June 30, 1949—is now estimated 
at $6.8 billion. .... 

I recommend that legislation pro- 
viding for United States aid in sup- 
port of the European recovery pro- 
gram authorize the appropriation of 
$17 billion from April 1, 1948, to 
June 30, 1952. Appropriation for the 
period from April 1, 1948, to June 30, 
1949, should be made in time for the 
program to be put into effect by 
April 1, 1948. Appropriations for the 
later years should be considered sub- 
sequently by the Congress on an an- 
nual basis. 

The funds we make available will 
enable the countries of Europe to 
purchase goods which will achieve 
two purposes—to lift the standard of 
living in Europe closer to a decent 
level, and at the same time to enlarge 
European capacity for production. 
Our funds will enable them to import 
grain for current consumption, and 


fertilizer and agricultural machinery 
to increase their food production. 
They will import fuel for current use; 
and mining machinery to increase} 
their coal output. In addition they! 
will obtain raw materials, such as cot-/ 
ton, for current production, and some, 
manufacturing and transportation | 
equipment to increase their produc-| 
tive Capacity iw. +- | 


INSURING PROPER USE OF ) 
UNITED STATES AID | 


A second basic consideration with | 
regard to this program is the means) 
by which we can insure that our a 
will be used to achieve its real pur-|) 
poses—that our goods and our dol-) 
lars will contribute most effectively | 
to European recovery. Appropriate} 
agreements among the participating) 
countries and with the United States) 
are essential to this end. ; 

At the Paris conference the Eu-| 
ropean nations pledged themselves: 
to take specific individual and co-) 
operative actions to accomplish gen-| 
uine recovery. While some modifica-, 
tion or amplification of these pledges. 
may prove desirable, mutual under-’ 
takings of this nature are essential. 
They will give unity of purpose and’ 
effective coordination to the endeav-» 
ors of the peoples of the sixteen na~j 


tions. | 


\ 


In addition, each of the countries) 
receiving aid will be expected to en-) 
ter into an agreement with the Unit.” 
ed States affirming the pledges which. 
it has given to the other participat-. ; 
ing countries, and making additional 
commitments. 

Under these agreements, eac 
country would pledge itself to take 
the following actions, except where 
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*y are inapplicable to the country 
cerned: 


To promote increased industrial 
and agricultural production in or- 
Ger to enable the participating 
country to become independent of 
abnormal outside economic as- 
sistance. 


To take financial and monetary 
measures necessary to stabilize its 
currency, establish or maintain a 
proper rate of exchange, and gen- 
erally to restore or maintain confi- 
dence in its monetary system. 


To cooperate with other partici- 
pating countries to reduce bar- 
‘riers to trade among themselves 
and with other countries, and to 
stimulate an increasing inter- 
change of goods and services. 


ITo make efficient use, within the 
‘framework of a joint program for 
‘European recovery, of the re- 
sources of the participating coun- 
itry, and to take the necessary 
steps to assure efficient use in the 
interest of European economic 
recovery of all goods and services 
wade available through United 
States aid. 


[To stimulate the production of 
specified raw materials, as may be 
mutually agreed upon, and to fa- 
cilitate the procurement of such 
‘caw materials by the United 
‘states for stockpiling purposes 
trom the excess above the reason- 
akle domestic usage and commer- 
tial export requirements of the 
GOurce country. 


Te deposit in a special account the 

1 currency equivalent of aid 
furnished in the form of grants, to 
7" only in a manner mutually 


agreed between the two govern- 
ments. 


7. To publish domestically and to 
furnish to the United States ap- 
propriate information concerning 
the use made of our aid and the 
progress made under the agree- 
ments with other participating 
countries and with the United 
States. 


The United States will, of course, 
retain the right to determine whether 
aid to any country is to be continued 
if our previous assistance has not 
been used effectively. 


FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 


A third basic consideration in for- 
mulating the program of United 
States aid relates to the financial ar- 
rangements under which our aid is to 
be provided. «... 

I recommend that our aid should 
be extended partly in the form of 
grants and partly in the formof 
loans, depending primarily upon the 
capacity of each country to make re- 
payments, and the effect of addition- 
al international debt upon the ac- 
complishment of genuine recovery. 
No grants should be made to coun- 
tries able to pay cash for all imports 
or to repay loans. 

At a later date it may prove de- 
sirable to make available to some of 
the European countries special loans 
to assist them in attaining monetary 
stability. I am not now requesting 
authorization for such loans, since it 
is not possible at this time to de- 
termine when or to what extent such 
loans should be made. 

As economic conditions in Europe 
improve and political conditions be- 
come more stable, private financing 
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can be expected to play an increas- 
ingly important role. The recom- 
mended program of United States 
aid includes provisions to encourage 
private financing and investments. 


IMPACT ON THE UNITED 
STATES ECONOMY 


A fourth basic consideration is the 
effect of further aid for Europe upon 
the physical resources of the United 
States and upon our economy. 

The essential import requirements 
of the 270 million people of Western 
Europe cover a wide range of prod- 
ucts. Many of these requirements 
can be met by the United States and 
other countries without substantial 
difficulty. However, a number of the 
commodities which are most essential 
to European recovery are the same 
commodities for which there is an 
unsatisfied demand in the United 
States. 

Sharing these commodities with 
the people of Europe will require 
some self-denial by the people of the 
United States. I believe that our 
people recognize the vital importance 
of our aid program and are prepared 
to share their goods to insure its suc- 
cess. 

While the burden on our people 
should not be ignored or minimized, 
neither should it be exaggerated. The 
program of aid to Europe which I am 
recommending is well within our ca- 
pacity to undertake. 

Its total cost, though large, will be 
only about five percent of the cost of 
our effort in the recent war. 

It will cost less than three percent 
of our national income during the life 
of the program. 

As an investment toward the 
peace and security of the world and 
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toward the realization of hope at 
confidence in a better way of life + 
the future, this cost is small indec 


If the United States were to sv 
ply from its own production all tf 
essential commodities needed { 
meet European requirements, unn 
cessary scarcities and unnecessé 
inflationary pressures would be cre? 
ed within our economy. It is tar wi} 
to assist in financing the procuremeé 
of certain of these commodities fri 
other countries, particularly 1 
other food-producing countries in 
Western Hemisphere. The funds { 
make available to aid European 
covery therefore should not be ¢ 
stricted to purchases within 1) 
United States. 

Under the proposed program) 
aid to Europe, the total exports 
the whole world from this coun} 
during the next year are expected! 
be no greater than our total expc) 
during the past twelve months. 

This level of exports will nevert} 
less have an important impact on 
markets. The measures I have } 
ready proposed to the Congress 
fight general domestic inflation 
be useful, as well, in cushioning 
impact of the European aid progr 

The effect of aid to Europe uy 
our economy, as well as its finan: 
cost, will be significantly affected: 
the arrangements we make for mi 
ing shipping requirements. | 

The interest of the United Ste! 
will be served best by permitting 
sale or temporary transfer of some 
our war-built merchant ships to 
European countries. Because of we 
steel shortages, the sale or tempor 
transfer of ships should be lin 
with a reduction or deferment of 


rojected shipbuilding. schedules of 
Pe participating countries. These ar- 
mngements should be consistent with 
a long-range merchant marine re- 
urements. They should also be con- 
ttent with our long-range objec- 
ves of maintaining an adequate 
erchant marine and shipbuilding 
dustry for the United States. 

| Making these vessels available to 
-e European countries will material- 
1reduce the cost of United States 
1 both by lowering shipping costs 
id by reducing the use of scarce ma- 
rials for new ship construction 
nerseas. 


FRELATIONSHIP TO OTHER INTER- 
NATIONAL QUESTIONS 


‘A fifth basic consideration is the 
iationship of our aid to the Euro- 
lan recovery program to other in- 
‘national questions. 
[I have already mentioned that the 
yuirements and resources of West- 
1 Germany were included in the 
asiderations of the sixteen coun- 
es at Paris. Our program of United 
ates aid also includes Western 
‘rmany. 
[The productive capacity of the 
hly industrialized areas of West- 
Germany can contribute sub- 
intially to the general cooperative 
ort required for European re- 
very. It is essential that this pro- 
etive capacity be effectively uti- 
-d, and it is especially important 
t the coal production of the Ruhr 
\tinue to increase rapidly. 
Every precaution must of course 
taken against a resurgence of mili- 
yzpower in Germany. The United 
tes has made clear on many oc- 
ious its determination that Ger- 
ny shall never again threaten to 
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dominate Europe or endanger the 
peace of the world. The inclusion of 
Western Germany in the European 
recovery program will not weaken 
this determination. 

As an occupying power in West- 
ern Germany, the United States has 
a responsibility to provide minimum 
essentials necessary to prevent dis- 
ease and unrest. Separate appropria- 
tions will be requested for this pur- 
pose for the period through June 30, 


The relationship between this pro- 
gram and the United Nations de- 
serves special emphasis because of 
the central importance in our foreign 
policy of support of the United Na- 
tions. Our support of European re- 
covery is in full accord with our sup- 
port of the United Nations. The suc- 
cess of the United Nations depends 
upon the independent strength of its 
members and their determination and 
ability to adhere to the ideals and 
principles embodied in the Charter. 
The purposes of the European re- 
covery program are in complete har- 
mony with the purposes of the Char- 
ter—to insure a peaceful world 
through the joint efforts of free na- 
tions. Attempts by any nation to pre- 
vent or sabotage European recovery 
for selfish ends are clearly contrary 
to these purposes. 

It is not feasible to carry out the 
recovery program exclusively through 
the United Nations. Five of the par- 
ticipating countries are not yet Mem- 
bers of the United Nations. Further- 
more, some European Members are 
not participating in the program. 

We expect, however, that the 
greatest practicable use will be made 
of the facilities of the United Nations 
and its related agencies in the execu- 
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tion of the program. This view is 
shared by all the participating coun- 
tries. 

Our intention to undertake a pro- 
gram of aid for European recovery 
does not signify any lessening of our 
interest in other areas of the world. 
Instead, it is the means by which we 
can make the quickest and most effec- 
tive contribution to the general im- 
provement of economic conditions 
throughout the world. The work- 
shops of Europe, with their great res- 
ervoir of skilled workers, must pro- 
duce the goods to support peoples of 
many other nations..... 


ADMINISTRATIVE ARRANGEMENTS 


I have set forth several basic con- 
siderations which should govern our 
aid to the recovery of Europe. One 
further consideration which vitally 
affects all the others is the necessity 
for effective administrative arrange- 
ments adapted to the particular re- 
quirements of the program. If the 
work to be done is not well organized 
and managed, the benefits of our aid 
could be largely dissipated... .. 

Nevertheless, the scope and im- 
portance of the program warrant the 
creation of a new organization to 
provide central direction and leader- 
ship. I therefore recommend the es- 
tablishment of a new and separate 
agency, the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, for this purpose. It 
should be headed by an Administra- 
tor, appointed by the President and 
directly responsible to him. The Ad- 
ministrator should be subject to con- 
firmation by the Senate..... 

It is essential to realize that this 
program is much more than a com- 
mercial operation. It represents a 
major segment of our foreign policy. 
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Day in and day out its operations 
affect and be affected by foreign pi 
icy judgments. We shall be deali 
with a number of countries in whi 
there are complex and widely varyi. 
economic and political situatior 
This program will affect our relati 
ships with them in matters far k 
yond the outline of the program | 
self. Its administration must thes 
fore be fully responsive to our forei 
policy. The Administrator must , 
subject to the direction of the Seci 
tary of State on decisions and actio 
affecting our foreign policy..... 


CONCLUSION 


In proposing that Congress ena 
a program of aid to Europe, I am p1 
posing that this Nation contribute. 
world peace and to its own securi 
by assisting in the recovery of sixt 
countries which, like the Unit 
States, are devoted to the preserv 
tion of free institutions and enduri 
peace among nations, | 

It is my belief that United Sta 
support of the European recov 
program will enable the free nati 
of Europe to devote their great eni 
gies to the reconstruction of thy 
economies. On this depend the res! 
ration of a decent standard of livi 
for their peoples, the development, 
a sound world economy, and cc 
tinued support for the ideals of in 
vidual liberty and justice. 

In providing aid to Europe ~ 
must share more than goods a 
funds. We must give our moral st 
port to those nations in their strug; 
to rekindle the fires of hope a 
strengthen the will of their peoples 
overcome their adversities. We mi 
develop a feeling of teamwork in c 
common cause of combatting t 


sspicions, prejudices, and fabrica- 
pns which undermine cooperative 
ort, both at home and abroad. 
This joint undertaking of the 
nited States and a group of Euro- 
an nations, in devotion to the prin- 
dies of the Charter of the United 
lations, is proof that free men can 
rectively join together to defend 
seit free institutions against to- 
litarian pressures, and to promote 
ttter standards of life for all their 
coples. 
_I have been heartened by the 
-despread support which the citi- 
ins of the United States have given 
the concept underlying the pro- 
ysed aid to European recovery. 
‘orkers, farmers, businessmen and 
er major groups have all given 
jidence of their confidence in its 
bble purpose and have shown their 
llingness to give it full support. 
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I know that the Members of the 
Congress have already given much 
thoughtful consideration to the grave 
issues now before us. I know that the 
Congress will, as it should, consider 
with great care the legislation neces- 
sary to put the program into effect. 
This consideration should proceed as 
rapidly as possible in order that the 
program may become effective by 
April 1, 1948. It is for this reason that 
I am presenting my recommenda- 
tions to the Congress now, rather 
than awaiting its reconvening in 
January. 

I recommend this program of 
United States support for European 
recovery to the Congress in full con- 
fidence of its wisdom and necessity as 
a major step in our Nation’s quest for 
a just and lasting peace. 


Harry S. TRUMAN 


{SELECTIONS FROM SECRETARY OF STATE MARSHALL'S 
RADIO REPORT OF THE MEETINGS IN LONDON OF THE 


‘BIG FOUR FOREIGN MINISTERS, DECEMBER 19, 


The result of the recent meeting of 
se Council of Foreign Ministers in 
pndon was disappointing. I realize 
iat the many lengthy statements 
.d the frequent and fundamental 
sagreements were very confusing to 
‘é general public. Also, the con- 
quous accusations against the good 
ith, the integrity and the purposes 
the governments of the Western 
ywers, particularly the United 
ates, necessarily added greatly to 
onfusion. This was, as a matter 
t.. one of the purposes of these 
tks. 
Fj anticipated great difficulty in 
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reaching a comprehensive agreement, 
but I did have a hope that we might 
take three or four fundamental deci- 
sions which would permit immediate 
action by the four powers to alleviate 
the situation in Germany this winter 
and greatly improve the prospects for 
all of Europe. That we failed to reach 
any such agreements is the greatest 
disappointment. 

The United States delegation went 
to London with an open mind, as I 
had stated we would in Chicago, but 
we went with a strong determination 
to bring to an end the division of 
Germany which has existed since the 
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German capitulation. We were also 
determined that any agreement 
reached at London should be a genu- 
ine workable agreement, and not one 
which would immediately involve 
obstruction and frustration in the 
Allied Control Council when it came 
to be put into effect in Germany. 

I shall review only briefly the in- 
terminable discussions during the 
weeks of debate at London. To us it 
was but a dreary repetition of what 
had been said and resaid at the Mos- 
cow conference. I shall endeavor, 
however, to point out the main issues 
on which the conference deadlocked 
and give you my estimate of the 
underlying reasons. 

The basic issue, as we saw it before 
the opening of the London confer- 
ence, was whether or not the Allies 
could agree among themselves to re- 
unite Germany. 

The issue in regard to the Austrian 
treaty was even simpler and had al- 
ready emerged clearly at the Moscow 
conference. 

Because the two main issues which 
I have outlined would be the con- 
trolling factors in our discussions, 
three of the delegations had agreed 
that the Austrian treaty should be 
considered first and the economic 
principles to govern the treatment of 
Germany as an economic whole 
should come second. We felt that this 
order was logical and necessary if we 
were to debate with any prospect of 
success the remaining items on our 
agenda. 

The Soviet delegation held a dif- 
ferent view and insisted that ques- 
tions on the preparation of a German 
peace treaty should be given preced- 
ence over the questions regarding 
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immediate economic unity for Gé 
HAIL Yt dee 
It was not until the tenth meeti! 
that the conference finally came 
the heart of the problem—to a co 
sideration of the harsh realities of t 
existing situation in Germany. 
Several more days were to elaps 
however, before the Council real 
came to grips with these realitid 
Discussions of procedure—of wh 
document to discuss—again inte 
vened to delay our work. Howeve 
on Monday, Dec. 8, the procedur 
issues were resolved and the Count 
began the consideration of the fund 
mental issues which eventually led 
the adjournment of the session wit! 
out agreement. 4 
I shall endeavor to indicate brief’ 
what those issues were without reci 
ing the involved and prolonged di 
cussions over individual items. 
The general issue was simple. | 
was whether or not Germany was } 
continue divided or whether the A 
lies could agree to re-create a unite 
Germany. Unless this could 1 
achieved, all other questions relatin 
to Germany would remain academi 
What, then, were the particul. 
obstacles to the achievement of Ge 
man economic and political unit 
The United States delegation co) 
sidered that there were certain fund 
mental decisions which the four o 
cupying powers should take if Ge 
man unity was to be achieved. The 
were: | 
1. The elimination of the artifici 
zonal barriers to permit fr 
movement of persons, ideas ar 
goods throughout the whole ter: 
tory of Germany. 
2. The relinquishment by the occ 
pying powers of ownership 


properties in Germany seized un- 
der the guise of reparations with- 
out four-power agreement. 


A currency reform involving the 
introduction of new and sound 
currency for all Germany. 


A definite determination of the 
economic burdens which Germany 
ywould be called upon to bear in the 
future, that is, the costs of occupa- 
‘tion, repayment of sums advanced 
by the occupying powers and 
reparations, 


‘An over-all export-import plan for 
all of Germany. 


‘When these basic measures had 
en put into effect by the occupying 
wers, then the establishment under 
pper safeguards of a provisional 
yvernment for all Germany should 
undertaken. 

HE vations soon emerged as a key 
ae. For the benefit of those not 
ly familiar with past negotiations 
tthis subject, I wish to explain that 
definite agreement had been con- 
ided two years ago at Potsdam that 
aration payments would be made 
ithe transfer of surplus capital as- 
is, that is, factories, machinery, 
1 assets abroad, and not by pay- 
‘nts from time to time out of the 
ly output of German produc- 


In other words, reparations, from 
rrent production, that is, exports of 
y-to-day German production with 
‘return, could be made only if the 
intries at present supplying Ger- 
ty, notably the United States, 
yt the bill. We put in and the Rus- 
ing take out. 

This economic truth, however, is 
'yione aspect of Soviet reparation 
a In the Eastern zone of Ger- 


f 
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many the Soviet Union has been tak- 
ing reparations from current produc- 
tion and has also, under the guise of 
reparation, seized vast holdings and 
formed them into a gigantic trust em- 
bracing a substantial part of the in- 
dustry of that zone. This has resulted 
in a type of monopolistic strangle- 
hold over the economic and political 
life of Eastern Germany which makes 
that region little more than a depend- 
ent province of the Soviet Union. 

A very strong reason, in my opin- 
ion, for our failure to agree at London 
was the Soviet determination not to 
relax in any way its hold on Eastern 
Germany. Acceptance of their claims 
for reparations from current produc- 
tion from the Western zones would 
extend that strangle-hold over the 
future economic life of all Germany. 

The Soviet position was nowhere 
more clearly indicated than by Mr. 
Molotov’s categoric refusal to furnish 
the Council of Foreign Ministers with 
information concerning the repara- 
tions already taken from the Eastern 
zone or indeed any information at all 
concerning the situation there until 
full agreements had been reached. In 
effect, we were to tell them what has 
occurred in the Western zones, which 
we had already done, and they tell us 
nothing. 

That refusal to provide informa- 
tion absolutely essential for decisions 
as to the organization of German 
unity would by itself have made any 
agreement impossible..... 

It finally became clear that we 
could make no progress at this time, 
that there was no apparent will to 
reach a settlement but only an inter- 
est in making more and more speeches 
intended for another audience. So I 
suggested that we adjourn. 
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No real ground was lost or gained 
at the meeting, except that the out- 
lines of the problems and the ob- 
stacles are much clearer. We cannot 
look forward to a unified Germany at 
this time. We must do the best we 
can in the area where our influence 
can be felt. 

All must recognize that the diffi- 
culties to be overcome are immense. 
The problems concerned with the 
treaty settlements for Italy and the 
satellite countries were simple by 
comparison since none of those coun- 
tries were divided into zones of occu- 
pation and all of them had an exist- 
ing form of government. Germany by 
contrast is subdivided into four pieces 
—four zones. No trace of national 
government remains. 

There is another, and I think even 
more fundamental, reason for the 
frustration we have encountered in 
our endeavor to reach a realistic 
agreement for a peace settlement. In 
the war struggle, Europe was in a 
large measure shattered. As a result, 
a political vacuum was created and 
until this vacuum has been filled by 
the restoration of a healthy European 
community, it does not appear pos- 
sible that paper agreements can as- 
sure a lasting peace. Agreements be- 
tween sovereign states are generally 
the reflection, and not the cause, of 
genuine settlements. 

It is for this very reason, I think, 
that we encountered such complete 
opposition to almost every proposal 
the Western powers agreed upon. 
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The Soviet Union has recognized t 
situation in its frank declaration 
hostility and opposition to the Eur 
pean Recovery Program. The succe} 
of such a program would necessari 
mean the establishment of a balan 
in which the sixteen Western natior|, 
who have bound their hopes and «¢ 
forts together, would be rehabi 
tated, strong in forms of governme: 
which guarantee true freedom, oppe 
tunity to the individual and prote 
tion against the terror of gover 
mental tyranny. 

The issue is really clear-cut and 
fear there can be no settlement un’ 
the coming months demonstra 
whether or not the civilization « 
Western Europe will prove vigoro 
enough to rise above the destructiy 
effects of the war and restore 
healthy society. Officials of the Sovi 
Union and leaders of the Communi 
parties openly predict that this rest: 
ration will not take place. We, on tk 
other hand, are confident in the nr 
habilitation of Western Europea 
civilization with its freedoms. 

Now, until the result of this stru; 
gle becomes clearly apparent, thei 
will continue to be a very real di 
ficulty to resolve even on pap 
agreed terms for a treaty of peac 
The situation must be stabilize 
Western nations at the very lea 
must be firmly established on a bas 
of government and freedoms. thé 
will preserve all that has been gaine 
in the past centuries by these natior 
and all that their cooperation pron 
ises for the future. 


What Do You Think? 


i. Mr. X [see “The Sources of Soviet Conduct,” Foreign Affairs, July, 1947] 
says that the United States should construct its policy in relation to Russia 
on the assumption that the Soviet power is inherently weak and imper- 
manent. This assumption, he says, warrants our entering “with reasonable 
confidence upon a policy of firm containment, designed to confront the 
Russians with unalterable counterforce at every point where they show 
signs of encroaching upon the interests of a peaceful and a stable world.” 
Is this policy, in your opinion, workable and sound? Is it safe to base our 
policy upon the assumption that Soviet power “‘bears within itself the seeds 
of its own decay’’? Should we consider Russia a rival or a partner? 


. The policy of containment, which Mr. X proposes, argues that we should, 
in the next ten to fifteen years, stop Russia at “a series of constantly shift- 
ing geographical and political points, corresponding to the shifts and 
maneuvers of Soviet policy.”” Do you favor “containment”’ of Russia at 
every point? Can the Western powers successfully operate a system of con- 
tainment for ten and fifteen years? 


. Do you think that, by “getting tough with Russia,” the Russians will be 
forced to back down? Will the Soviets capitulate to the United States 
through American pressure? 


. Walter Lippmann says that a constructive American policy should be 
aimed at redressing the balance of power and directed toward the para- 
mount objective of a general settlement which would bring about the 
evacuation of the armies from Europe. “The communists,” he says, “will 
continue to be communists. The Russians will continue to be Russians. 
But if the Red Army is in Russia, and not on the Elbe, the power of the 
Russian communists and the power of the Russian imperialists to realize 
their ambitions will have been reduced decisively.” Do you think that the 
agreement to evacuate would be the “‘acid”’ test of Russia’s real purpose? 
Would it restore the independence of the nations of Europe? Will it restore 


a balance of power? 


. Every great power in a world community which lacks world government 
‘tevitably seeks to maximize its own power and to minimize the power of 
potential enemies and dangerous rivals. Do you agree with this statement 
of the basis of power politics? Does it explain Russian actions? Policies of 
*%he Western powers? Can the United Nations meet this challenge to a 
world community? Does the Marshall Plan strengthen or weaken the 


United Nations? Discuss. 
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